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II.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 
(a)—- Police. 


The Vikrampur of the 25th October regrets that Lord Elgin has not, 
after a reconsideration of Lord Lansdowne’s firin 
circular, thought fit to withdraw it. His Excellency 
has only instructed the police not to use their power until there is an absolute 
necessity for firing. But the writer knows very well how the police will use their 
judgment in practice. There is little doubt that in most cases the police will 
use their power most indiscriminately. 

2. lteferring to the case instituted against the Hindus of Bangin in Satara, 

| in the Bombay Presidency, by the local police for 

passing in procession with music and sound of 
conches by the Jama musgjid in contravention of an order issued by the Magis- 
trate, the Uchit Vakta of the 27th October says that the Magistrate knows full 
well that there had been no previous ill-fecling between the Hindus and Musal- 
mans, and that the local Inspector of Police is to be blamed for bringing about 
the quarrel. The Government of Bombay is requested to do justice in the 
matter. 


The firing circular. . 


The pvlice in the Puna riot. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


3. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké of the 29th October says that Raja 
Jogendra Nath of Nator is a descendant of Rani 
Bhavani, the real Raja of Rajshahi, and respected 
throughout India. He stands charged with having 
compelled a doctor, by criminal intimidation, to execute a bond; but being on 
bail was staying in Calcutta. All of a sudden, however, Mr. Price, the Magis- 
trate of Rajshahi, issued a warrant for his arrest, and the Raja was accordingly 
arrested in his Calcutta house and immediately taken to Beaulea. The arrest 
was made immediately after the High Court had closed, and people say that this 


The arrest of Raja Jogendra 
Nath of Nator. 


was purposely done to prevent a motion to the High Court for bail. Mr. Price’ 


defends the Raja’s arrest on the ground that his original order admitting the 
Raja to bail was illegal. Lawyers, however, condemn this act of Mr. Price. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika is surprised that a cool-headed officer ike Mr. Price should 
have acted as he has. We, however, found out Mr. Price when he was acting 
asa Settlement Officer in Midnapore. He had a whole native jatra party 
arrested, because a lad belonging to that party had laughed at him. The Raja 
was, however, released by Mr. Lokendra Nath Palit as soon as he reached 
Beaulea. The High Court, too, would have released him. Mr. Price’s object is 
rained. The Raja is sufficiently disgraced. It 1s thus that a wicked zamindar 
cows down refractory riots by punishing their head. Sir Charles Elliott, 
however, professes to be the md bdép of the people. 

4. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikdé of the 31st October has the follow- 
ing :— 

” The judicial vagaries of Mr. Warde-Jones have 
filled the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Mirror, and the Hindu Patriot with apprehen- 
sion. It was this officer who told the High Court-—“I am the Raja of 
Govindapur.” We, however, believe that Mr. Warde-Jones will receive promo- 
tion this time, for he is being blamed in the native newspapers. We are there- 
fore of. opinion that he should be praised with a hundred tongues. He is a 
yreat man indeed. He dismissescomplaints before heaying them, and disbelieves 
one or other of the parties to a case even before going into evidence. He treats 
rich men’s horses and cattle gratis, and occasionally rides on their horses and 


Mr. Warde-J ones. 


harnesses them to his carriage, in order to see whether the animals have been © 


cured by his treatment. Unknown and obscure — oe thrown out of employ 
are always objects of his deep solicitude, and he proves his generosity by appointing 
them as managers of rich men’s estates. Indeed, there are few men so great as 
Mr. Warde-Jones. We therefore ask the Lieutenant-Governor to bring over 
this favourite officer of his to his own Secretariat. For it is not proper that 
such an able man as Mr. Warde-Jones should be kept serving in a remote 
station. : 


VIKRAMPUR, 
Oct. 25th, 1894. 


UcHIT VakTa, 
Oct. 27th, 1894. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 


CHANDRIKA, 
Oct. 29th, 1894. 


DalINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


Oct. 3] st, 1894, 
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(ad) — Education. 


5. The Sudhakar of the 26th October requests the Lieutenant-Governoy 
and the Director of Public Instruction to attend t, 
the reform of Madrassa education, and remarks 
that such reform will not only be beneficial to the Musalman community, but 
will also help to strengthen the foundations of British rule in this country. 
There is considerable room for improvement in the religious instruction 
at present imparted in the Madrassas, fcr the religious book which is of the 
highest authority with all Musalmans, the Koran, is not at present taught in 
them. This is, however, a matter in which Government will not probabl 
interfere, and in which its interference, even if it were to interfere, would do 
no good. 
"But Government can certainly, and without being guilty of any im. 
propricty, do away with the study of obsolete and exploded Arabic science, 
and introduce in licu thereof the study of the sound and genuine modern 
science. 
_ At the suggestion of the learned and esteemed Head Maulavi of the Raj- 
shahi Madrassa, Abdul Kader, the writer recommends the following arrange- 
ments with a’ view to the improvement of Madrassa education :-— 3 


(1) Let the junior department of the Madrassas be sub-divided into two 
branches, of which the lower should be composed of the last three or four 
classes, and the higher of the upper classes. Let Bengali, Urdu and a little 
Persian be taught in the lower branch, and let students successful in the final 
examination of that branch be reckoned equal in point of qualification to 
students who have passed the Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 
In the higher branch the subjects of study should be Persian, Arabic and 
English equal to the Entrance standard, and let students successful in the final 
examination of this branch be reckoned equal to students who have passed the 
Entrance examination. __ 

(2) Let the senior department too be sub-divided into two branches, in the 
lower of which, to be composed of two successive classes, English equal to the 
F. A. standard should be taught, and in the higher of which, to be composed 
of the same number of classes; English equal to the B. A. standard should be 
taught. Let students successful in the final examination of these two branches 


be reckoned equal to students who have passed the F. A. and the B. A, 
examinations respectively. 


It is hoped that Sir Charles Elhott and Sir Alfred Croft will attend to this 
matter without delay, and provide for the proper education of the down-fallen 
Musalman community, who, without their assistance, will remain perfectly 
helpless. 


6. The same paper says that Dr. Hoernle is deserving of thanks for 

ee err ene establishing a night school at a great cost in the 

Od clay Yaleutta Madrassa for the benefit of the boarders. 

But for want of competent and diligent teachers 

the school is doing harm instead of good. For, as matters stand at present, the 

time of the students is simply wasted because they get no help from the teachers, 

and cannot even help themselves on account of the noise and disturbance which 
is caused by so many students crowding together. 

7. <A correspondent of the same paper says that the decrease in the 

, number of higher and lower Muktabs in Bengal 1s 

aes cerns ta the Gumber et "das to the apathy of the Maulavis of the Madrassas, 


which contrasts strikingly with the zeal shown by 


Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna inthe cause of Tol education, 


to the indifference of Hindu School Inspectors to Musalman interests (a cause 


which has been assigned also by Dr. Martin) and to the jealousy of Hindus 0 

yeneral who fear that in the case of an increase in the number of Muktabs they 
will be deprived of their exclusive monopoly of Government grants-in-aid. 

8. The Sulabh Dainik of the 26th October has the following :— 

on In our yesterday’s issue we published the news 

3 that ‘‘Nutan Path,” by Babu Chandra Nath Bose, 

the able Translator to the Bengal Government, has been appointed as the text- 
book in Benguli for the Lower Vrimary Examination. We are pleased at 
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selection of the Text-Book Committee’s. Babu Chandra Nuti has scattered 
many a seed in the seed-field of Bengali literature, and these have now 
germinated. Many a writer of the day is imitating Babu Chandra Nath, both 
in point of matter and in point of style. His ‘“‘Sakuntala Tattwa” will long 
remain a jewel in literature. The President of the Committee, Justice Gurudas 
Banerji, deserves our thanks for making this selection. 

9. The Bangavasi of the 27th October is glad to learn that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has appointed Babu Chandra Nath Bose’s 
“Nutan Path” as the authorised text-book in 
Bengali for the Lower Primary Examination of 1896 and subsequent years, in 
lieu of ‘ Bodhodaya.’ Babu Chandra Nath is well known in Bengali literature, 
and his Nutan Path is anexcellent book. The Text-Book Committee, the 
Education Department, and the Government hav e acted very wisely by selecting 
such a text-book. 

10. ‘The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 28th October cannot say if the 
Indian Mirror's statement that the Director of 
Public Instruction has ordered the wall maps 
issued by Babu Devendra Nath Dhar to be used in all schools is correct; and, 
if correct, wnether the Director has actel within his powers by issuing such 
orders. ‘The mips in the different languiges waich hive been for a long time 
issued by Babu Sasibhusan Cnatterji are deservedly popular. 

11. The Sulabh Dainik of the 30th October says that the wall maps for 

Wall maps for the use of the use of schools published by Babu Devendra Nath 
schools. Dhar are in many resp2cts superior to those 
published by Babu Sasibhusan Chatterji, and Dr. Murtin, the Professor of 
Science in the Presidency College and the Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur 
Division, are all quite correct in the opinions they have expressed reg wding 
Babu Devendra’s productions. 


A new text-book. 


Wall maps for the use of schools. 


(h \— General. 


12. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 25th October says that the 

The Hindu Tahsildar of Che. Musalmans of Cheniot in the district of Jhang in 

niot in the Punjab. the Punjab have grown tired of the tahsildar 

Buddhu Singh. He speaks disparagingly of Islam, and freely applies the epithet 

Haramzada to Musalmans. No redress can be expected in this matter from the 

Deputy Commissioner of Jhang. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
should rid the Musalmans of Cheniot of this tahsildar. 

13. The Sanjivani of the 27th October asks—where did the Commissioner 
of the Presidency Division get the false informa- 
tion that this paper has a circulation of four 
thousand ? The writer also takes exception to the 
Commissioner’s statement that the Sanjivani is the mouth-picce of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, } 

14. The same paper has the following: — 

Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt is the first Bengali 
who has attained to the position of a Divisional 
Commissioner, and the Administration Report which 
has been submitted by him is a specimen of the way such reports are likely to 
be written, if Bengal comes to be ruled by Bengalis. Unlike the uniformly 
conceived and monotonous reports of the European Commissioners, Mr. Dutt's 
report gives an account of the real condition of the country, and of 
the true state of popular feeling, and points out what the obstacles in the way 
of good government are. Mr. Dutt has not thrown himeelf into the beaten track, 
but has expressed his views with boldness andindependence. As a Bengali, 
Mr. Dutt fully knows the wants of his province. He, therefore, hopes “ that 
every district town will sooner or later be supplied with filtered water, and 
that tanks will be reserved in every village.” He also says that “it 1s im- 
possible for District Boards to undertake this with their present resources which 
are meant, and are barely sufficient for roads and education.” Did any Com- 


missioner ever have the courage to say this? 
As a means of reforming the police, Mr. Dutt suggests that the pay of 


Sub-Inspectors ought to be increased, as increased pay will induce educated 


False official information regard- 
ing the Sanjivani newspaper. 


Mr. R. C. Dutt’s Annual Ad- 


ministration Report. 
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men to enter the service, and diminish police oppression. He has made another 
proposal, perhaps more important than the other. The District Superintendents 
of Police should be made to treat their subordinates with less of that harshness 
and rudeness which keep respectable men away from the Police Service. 

It is impossible to see why the Licutenant-Governor considers Mr. Dutt's 
proposal about the issue of certificates for the recovery of public demands as 
impracticable. When private zamindars are required to go to the Civil Court 
in every case for the recovery of arrears of rent, why should it be impracticable 
for Government, which does not certainly own more extensive estates than the 
private zamindars of the province taken together, to follow the same procedure 
in recovering arrears of rent from khas mahal tenants and wards’ estates ralyats? 
The fact is Sir Charies Elliott wants the Collectors to exercise unlimited powers 
like the Nawabs of old. | : 

Mr. Dutt’s suggestion that all processes should be served through the post. 
office is an exceedingly good one; but the Lieutenant-Governor has not 
unfortunately expressed any opinion in regard to it, 

Though the Anglo Indian Press have, since the imposition of the income- 
tax, persisted in calling it the most odious of taxes, Mr. Dutt has at last told the 
Government what the true popular feeling about it is. He writes: —“ As the 
tax does not touch the large class of cultivators and labourers in the country, 
it cannot be said to be widely unpopuiar. It is far less unpopular than the 
road cess.” But the Lieutenant-Governor has read this with surprise, and 
says :—‘ This view is opposed to what he believes to be the general opinion of 
the best informed people in the country.” But will the writer be permitted 
to ask, who these best informed people are? ‘They are probably the [European 
officials, because it is they who are omniscient and omnipotent. The income- 
tax is unpopular with the officials, because it 1s the only tax which touches their 
pockets. But as it is the only impost which can reach tradespeople and the 
men who earn their livelihood by service, the writer considers it a good tax. 

What Mr. Dutt has said regarding the Arms Act is perfectly true. 

The Divisional Commissioners are found to be too prone to speak ill of the 
native Press, while they do not utter a word in disparagement of the Anglo- 


- Indian press. But not so Mr. Dutt:—‘‘The tone of the Native Indian Press 


is likely to improve, if the tone of the Anglo-Indian Press is inproved. The 
Native Indian Press is a borrowed institution, and Native Indian journalists 
unconsciously imitate the tone of their Anglo-Indian brethren. It is unfortunate 
that the latter ndulge in ridicule and contempt when writing of the people 
and their aspirations.” It 1s matter for congratulation that in a subject count 
like India, Mr. Dutt being an official, has not hesitated to tell the truth regard- 
ing the native press. | 
lo. ‘The Bangavasi of the 27th October says that no matter whether the 
Siceeiaties  neamiada at Lieutenant-Governor accepts it or not, Mr. R. C. 
the road cess and the income-tax, Uutt’s statement 1s perfectly correct that the road cess 
| is more widely unpopular than the income-tax. 
There is hardly a man in the villages who has not to pay the road cess, but how 
many villages pay the income-tax? It is also the oppression attending its 
realization which makes+the road cess so unpopular 
16. ‘The same paper says that if Mr. Williams, Commissioner of the 
i Wes a ae Presidency Division, had considered the matter a 
wine little more calmly, he would have found that there 
was no reason to be dissatisfied with the tone of 
the native press. The English being foreigners, completely ignorant of the 
manners and customs of the people, are apt to fall into error at every step 1 
ruling the country; and the native press acts only as the friends of the rulers 
In pointing out to them their mistakes. A sick man should not be displeased 
with lis medical adviser because he prescribes bitter medicines for his 
use. Ile isa friend who points out error and thereby enables a man to think 


less conceitedly of himself, but he is certainly an enemy who flatters and 
encourages ones coneelt. | 


17. The Sulabh Dainik of the 27th October has the following i 


i There is’ nothing to be said if the Commis- 
press. | © sioner of the Presidency Division, Mr. Williams, 
| has only echoed his chief, Sir Charles Elliott, 


~~ 
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speaking of the native press as he has spoken of it. But if the opinion ho 
has recorded expresses his genuine conviction, we must say that he is mistaken, 
and that, being a European, it 1s impossible for him to enter into native 
fecling. He should know that the Indians are loval, and that it is the native 

ress which best understands native interests. We say all this in the hope 
that though his recent elevation may have turned his head, it has not rendered 
him altogether deaf to the voice of reason. It is no wonder that under the 
regime of an anti-native Licutenant-Governor like Sir Charles Elliott, the 
ofticials should speak ill of the native press. Kut in huis attempt to please his chief, 
Mr. Williams has gone further than even his chief. The Government of India 
should not permit itself to be misled by these official writings about the native 
press. 

18. Referring to the circular order, said to be issued by the Magistrate of 

ee Gaya, disallowing parading of Hindu idols in the 

PR note ye giga of the strects with music and sound of conches, the 

Hindi Bangarasi of the 29th October says that such 

a circular cannot fail to deeply wound the feelings of the Uindus, and that 
Government therefore should attend to the matter. 

19. The Duinik-o-Saumdchar Chandrikd of the 30th October says that 
Sir Charles Elhott must have forgotten: himself 
when he expressed his displeasure against the 
native press of Bengal before Mr. Raymond Blath- 
wayt of Black and White, His Honour said that all the native papers of 
Bengal were hostite to British rule, and were without exception disloyal, and 
many other things to the same effect. But His Honour’s officials hold 
a different view. In his last Administration Keport of the Dacca Division, 
Mr. Luttman-Johnson has plainly charactcrised the papers of that division 
as loyal and moderate in tone, and THis ILonour must be held to have endorsed 
this view by not taking exception to it in lus Kesolution. Mr. Nolan of the 
Rajshahi Division, and Mr. Power of the Burdwan Division, did not speak ill 
of the native press, or characterise them as disloyal. Mr. Dutt, Officiating 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, has expressed his satisfaction at the 
temperate style in which the native journals are written. He writes as follows :— 
“The tone of the native Indian Press is likely to improve if the tone of the 
Anglo-Indian Press is improved. It is unfortunate that the latter indulge in 
ridicule and contempt when writing of tie people and their aspirations. And 
it is unfortunate that the former reply in an angry and immoderate tone.” 

No Divisional Commissioner expressed displeasure against the native press 
before the views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the subject were known. But 
now that those views are known, the Commissioners of the Presidency and 
Orissa Divisions have thought of taking credit to themselves by declaring 
themselves with His Honour as regards the native press. It is but natural 
that the subordinate should tollow the Chief. It 1s His Honour, therefore, who 
is setting a bad example; and as the bad example has been set, there is not the 
least doubt that all Magistrates and Commissioners will henceforth speak 
disparagingly of the native press, perhaps even openly call them enemies of the 
British Empire. It is because the officials in this country have not to render an 
account of their actions to their subjects that they do and say what they like. 
As for Sir Charles Elliott himself, he does not look upon the people of this 
country as human beings, and he does not, therefore, consider it at all necessary 
to be careful in speaking about them. But the natives need not take the trouble 
of protesting against Sir Charles’ characterisations, for, however strong they 
may be, they will call forth protests in the press of England and in the British 
Parliament itself; and then it is not improbable that Sir Charles will have 
to retract. His Honour has probably forgotten the Darjeeling speech affair, 
but the writer has not forgotten it. 

Indeed, Sir Charles Elliott is gradually becoming irrepressibly bold. And 
It is due to him that official displeasure against the subject people is fast increas- 
ing, That is certainly not good. : 


Sir Charles Elliott on the tone 
of the native press. 


III].—LEGISLATIVE. 


20. The Bharat Mitra of the 25th October says that the practice of 


gambling is increasing every day in Calcutta, and 
A law against gambling. 


that this is ascribable to the non-interference of the 
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Police. Tho Lieutenant-Governor should suppress gambling by making a more 
rigorous law than the existing one. | 


V.—PROSPECTS Or THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


Sirhavane 21. The Iitavadi of the 26th October has the following on the subject of 
Het. 26th, 1994. Mr. Tute on the distress in the distress in Faridpur:— | 
Farid pur. Before reviewing Mr. Tute’s report on the 
subject, the writer will say a few words about the Lieutenant-Governor for fear 
of whom famine canuot visit the country. Tell us, O Lord, whether or not yoy 
have by a secret circular prohibited all officials to use the word ‘ famine’ in tReie 
reports, and permitted them to use only such words as want, scarcity, or at the 
most dis/ress. ‘Ihe writer cannot believe his s:cret i:formation in the matter, 
and wants to know the truth from His Honour’s lips. It is needless to say that 
as the proceeds of the Famine Fund have disappeared, famine will also disappear 
as a matter of course. Plain-speaking will pain the Lieutenant-Governor, but 
his regard for truth forces the writer to be plain in hig statements. If this 
plain-speaking displeases the Lieutenant-Governor, let him increase the quantity 
of his daily food. The people are poor and therefore helpless in the matter. 
When the Lieutenant-Governor says that there is no famine in the country, it 
is difficult for any one to say there is, and retain his service at the same time. 
So, Mr. Luttman-Johnson, who first reported on the Faridpur famine, had to 
change his own words and say that he had not done well by opening relief 
works, and that the missionaries had exaggerated, and so forth. Even a child 
can sec whether or not these words of Mr. Luttman-Johnson are intended to 
honour the Lientenant-Governor. But in making the above statement, 
Mr. Luttman-Jolhnson has had to admit the existence of scarcity, and he has 
himsclf made use of the expression ‘real distress’ in his report. In one place 
he says:-—‘¢ Many families were reduced to short commons, but I found no real 
want of food. The people generally appeared to be well nourished. But here 
and there I found persons who could not work, and who were ordinaril 
dependent upon relations or upon public charity, in great need, indeed starving.” 
‘This is a statement made not by Brahmo and Christian Missionaries, not by the 
Faridpur Suhrit Sabha, but by Mr. Luttman-Jolinson himself; and His Honour 
will incur sin even if this does not convince him of the existence of distress. 
Mr. ‘lute has langhed away the famine and made taunting remarks about those 
who are trying to help the distressed. He admits that the people are living 
on boiled sachu and wild herbs, and yet he does not think that there 1s any 
proof of scarcity. The writer will some day hear of people living rg 1 on 
yrass! According to information received from Faridpur, Mr. ‘Tute did not 
enter the distrossed villages, although he was more than once asked to do so. 
Nobedy but hinself knows where the village ‘ Avs’ referred to in his report 
is, There is no such village in the district of Faridpur. He has called the 
distressed people professional beggars; but’ there are in Faridpur not a class 
of people, except the Vairagis, who are beggars by profession. But if people, 
who in consequence of the last two years’ failure of the crops have been 
forced to beg for their livelihood can be called professional beggars, there are 
plenty of them in Faridpur. Among 2,000 distressed people Mr. Tute saw 
only 400 beggars, and expressed wonder at their names not having been entered 
ina register. But the cost of kesping a register he did not think of. 
Paw 22. The Pangavasi of the 27th October cannot say if Mr. Tute’s attempt 
Oct. 2th, ISM, Mr. Tute on the distress in to pooh-pooh the distress in Faridpur will redound 
Faridpur. to the credit of the British Government. Mr. Tute 
did not, at all events in endeavouring to prove the non-existence of distress, 
actin a manner worthy of his position by holding up to ridicule those kind- 
hearted men who are doing their best to give relief to suffering people. It 18 
hot proper that one should abuse and calumniate others in order to sustain 
One Ss OWN Zur, | : 
aia 23. Babu Kunja Lal Ghosh, Agent of the Faridpur Suhrid Sabha, wnites 
Got wtth, 1894, Mr. fute’s report on the Farid. 1 the Sanjivani of the 27th October as follows :— 
echecoresaaiensll . The correspondent has read Mr. Tute’s report 
on the distress in Faridpur with feclings of wonder and contempt. And if the. 
matter had not been one of such importance to the Suhrit Sabha and_ the 
suffering people of Faridpur, he would not have felt disposed to criticise 4 
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document so full of mean, coarse and false statements. But in criticising it, 
the writer will only notice the statements which are totally false, leaving other 
statements to be dealt with by the reader. 

1. Its not true that the District Board granted Rs. 300 for relief of 
distress “against the views of the Magistrate.” As Chairman of the District 
Board, the Magistrate. did not, as a matter of fact, oppose the grant. The 
records of the meeting will show that the grant was unanimously sanctioned. 

2. ‘The Commissioner has spoken of a village called ‘ Ausgram,” but 
there 18 no village bearing that name in the Madaripur sub-division. There 
is a village called ‘* Amgram” about 15 to 20 miles from Utterpar hat. And 
if the Commissioner meant this village, let him be assured that there is no 
distress there. Ifthe correspondent had known the names of the two other 
villages at which Mr. Tute stopped, he would have tried to ascertain whether, 
besides those who came out to look at the Commissioner’s steamer, there were 
not people there suffering from distress. So far, however, as the correspond- 
ent knows, there are no large villages on the way from Madaripur to Kotalipara. 
The Madanipur Deputy concluded that there was no distress because he found 
people buying fish and plaintains in the bazar; and now the Commissioner has 
himself come to. the same conclusion because he has seen a few healthy 
persons gathered on the river bank to see his steamer. 

3. No statement could be more false than that of the Commissioner that 
the people assembled, when questioned, said that they were all beggars by pro- 
fession, Any one possessing any knowledge, however slight, of this part of the 
country, will hesitate to say anything like this. The correspondent knows. that 
a year ago all these people were happy, middleclass men, whose women, far from 
voing out begging alms, considered it a social disgrace to even go out to work 
on their own fields. Many of theso women have been heard to say that as soon 
as they can gather in the harvest they will have to perform expiatory ceremonies 
to ilestroy the sin they have committed by going out a-begging ‘The respect- 
able people of the locality will unanimously testify to the fact of beggars 
being scarcely ever secn in this part of the province, and will also say that it is 
a principle with them not to give alms to beggars. 

4. Mr. Tute says that ‘‘ the whole crowd were just what one could gather 
on any Sunday at a Rajbari.” This is a deliberate falsehood, as the corres- 
pondent is prepared to prove, and the correspondent challenges Mr, ‘lute to sue 
him for defamation if he has the courage to do that. 


5. The statement about the correspondent’s ‘‘ wiping one eye with the 


corner of his chudder” is entirely false. ‘The Commissioner’s cruel words may 
have brought tears to his eyes, but he-did-net—certainly wipe them with his 
chudder, as he had no chudder on. Vrobably Mr. Tute fell into the mistake of 
supposing that the correspondent had his chudder on, as no Bengali Babu ever 
vocs out unprovided with that part of his dress. 

6. The Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur never asked the correspondent, 
or Bihari Babu who preceded the correspondent as agent of the Suhrit Sabha, 
to produce accounts of the relief operations carried on by the Sabha. Mr. Tute 
cannot be held responsible for this piece of falsehood, for he probably wrote 
what he heard from the Sub-divisional Officer. That officer can, if he likes, 
bring a charge of defamation against the correspondent, 

~ 7. There is scarcely language to express one’s contempt for the false 
story of the young widow with a baby. Neither Babu Mathuranath nor the 
correspondent, or his two assistants, know anything about such a woman. The 
correspondent cannot say who pointed out such a woman to the Commissioner. 
That man must have an execrably mean heart who can concoct all these false 
stories from interested motives. 

In conclusion, the correspondent cannot help remarking that if Govern. 
ment had undertaken the work of relicf, it would have employed a costly 
establishment, and money would have flowed like water. Mr. ‘l ute said that 
he was present at two famines, and his idea probably is that there can be no 
famine where relief operations are not carried out on the costly scale he witnessed 
there. ‘The Agents of the Suhrit Sabha are themselves poor men, and they do 
not consider it proper to waste the money they are collecting on costly establish- 
ments for keeping accounts. ‘They are publishing rough weckly accounts in 
the newspapers. Mr. Tute may call the Agents of the Subrit Sabha thieves, 
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but the people of the country have confidence in them, and that is why it ig 
not considered necessary to keep regular registers and ledgers. But the 
Sabha will nevertheless soon publish their detailed accounts. Mr. Tute may 
array his subordinates against the Sabha, but there are men in the country 
who hate Mr. Tute’s line of conduct, and svmpathise with the Sabha. Mey 
who are honest at heart are helped by God, and the Agents of the Sabha 
do not care for human help or enmity. Mr. Tute’s whole official power wil] 
not deter the Sabha and its Agents from doing their duty, if only God 
helps them. 
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S iste oeamackad 94. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 28th October has the follow- 
(CHANDRIKA, Tuc. Ruatioh a ine :— 

; P > frenqtisnaman on le UISTPeSS | ° ° OO . es ° 

Vet. 28th, 1894, oar. The Christian missionaries say that there jg 


still distress in Faridpur. The Suhrit Sabha too ig 
spending money, and appealing to public charity for the relief of distress, 
Cases of suicide and death from starvation came tothe notice of the Subsa. But 
the Commissioner of Dacea, who, in one breath travelled through the leneth 
and breadth of Faridpur, and was supplied with information by the police, has 
reported that there has been no death from starvation, and that the alleged cases 
of suicide for want of food have been due to other causes; © ‘This has furnished 
the Lnglishnan newspaper, that official advocate, with an opportunity for 
indulging in abuse. And why should this advocate remain silent when the 
Commissioner Mr. ‘Tute, and even his master Sir Charles Elhott, have induleed 


in abuse? The crime of the Indian Association was that instead of disbelieving 
the complaints made by the Suhrit Sabha, it asked Government to institute 
an enquiry into those complaints. On the strength ot Mr. ‘Tute’s report, 
which was based upon a very hasty and cursory enquiry, the Licutenant- 
Governor has pooh-poohed the complaints of the Sa4a, and the recommendations 
of the Association. The Englishman too is venting his spleen not only on the 
Tndian Association, but also on. the entire body of the vernacular new Sspapers, 
for the unpardonable crime of having dwelt upon the subject of the distress in 
Faridpur, and asked Government to make an cnquiry and adopt remedial mea- 
sures, Surely their offence has been a most heinous one. ‘To ask the Sovereign 
to attend to the grievances of the subject is an offence and a crime which, 
according to the Christian = Englishman, is absolutely without parallel or 
precedent. Praised be your Christian othodoxy, O Englishman! How kind 
Vou are, Q Dadat The hLuglistiman believes. the police, and disbelieves the 
Christian missionaries and the Indian Association, What if we do exactly 
the opposite thing? There is nothing which people who can dissuade others 
from works of charmty are incapable of doing. In what chapter of the bible 
will justification for sueh conduct be found? But Sir Charles Elhott is : 
Christian, his Commissioners are all Christians, and his advocate the Luglishman 
inca Chiaristian par eeccedence. 


VI.—MiIsce.LaNrous. 
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roms 2. The Sahachar of the 24th October refers to Mr. Blathwavt's inter- 
et. Lath TSwd. Sir Charles Elliott on the View with Sir Charles Clliott and writes as 
Bengalis. follows:— : | 
Thovgh the Musalnans are now so mueh humoured by Government, still 
the Licntenant-Govermor made no exception in their favour when he remarked 
in the course of the interview that the black natives do not like the rule:of 
the White europeans, In the same Wav, ho exception was made in favour of 
any section of the people when Ilis Honour remarked that whenever he did 
anything for the wood of the natives, &e. By making this last statement, 
however, he has indirectly admitted that he “has done very. little for their 
wood, din his opinion itis the duty of a loyal subject to carry out his orders 
Wan RnquestiouinMe spirit, and it is dislovalty to protest against them. His 
statement that the native papers attack all Anglo-Indian officers without 
distinetion or discrimination is not true. Foramone. the Governors-General, 
ts Lord Canning to Lord Elgin, thev have attacked only Lord Lytton and 
ARE ee a BE deny piven J the Licutemnt-Govemors of Bengal they a 
" NT Tee : a ee ( ee ell, Sir George Was, hike. the pee 
crhor, mn favow of dispensing civil and criminal justice mn a 
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summary way, and he called even the late Kristodas Pal disloyal. Sir Charles 
is not a statesman and cannot brook criticism or contradiction. According to 
him, if Bengal continues to behave with its rulers in the way it is behaving 
with him, good Englishmen will not come out to this country. This means 

that good- Englishmen will not tolerate criticism—a verdict in which the 
people of Bengal cannot concur, for they know that really competent men 
do not fear discussion and criticism. Sir Charles Elliott has become unpopular 

simply because he cannot see the progress of the times. He will not be able 
to prove that a single agitation in the native press made against his acts since 
the abolition of jury trial has been unjust or unfair. He is very fond of 
praise, and he himself knows very well why he has not obtained it. But he is 
insensible to his own failings and he throws all blame on the Bengalis. Does 
he not really know why the people loved Sir Jolin Peter Grant, Sir William Grey, 
Sir Richard Temple, and others so much, and why they are so anxious to sec him 
leave their country? His Honour has said that before he came to Bengal he 
was, wherever he went, regarded as the Ma Bap of the people. This may be 
true, though the fact is not known to the writer. But it should be borne in 
mind in this connection that according to acommon Bengali saying, the oppressed 


is compelled by the oppression he suffers to call his oppressor Bap, and it 
may be that His Honour obtained his title of Ma Ba 


y in this way. Civilians 
come out to this country when very young, and they have no opportunity of 
studying the institutions of their own country. Whatever knowledge they have 
of those institutions is gathered from books and periodicals, But of continental 
Europe they know nothing, and yet Sir Charles and his party want to rule this 
country on the continental method. People hereare receiving English education, 
and yet they are asked to be not like the people of England, but like the people 
onthe continent of Europe—a thing which is absurd and unnatural. But 

what country of the European continent is that Russia or Turkey which Sir 
Charles would make his model for ruling India? Educated Bengalis, however, 
refuse to be treated like the Polesand Armenians, and it is no wonder that they 
should denounce His Honour’s policy. When he returned to this country 
after leave, the people forgot his past acts and thought that he would govern 
them ina sympathizing spirit. But they were doomed to disappointment. 
The Lieutenant-Governor expected that Bengalis would bow their heads low 
in silence before all his doings and regard him as their Ma Bap. But his 
expectation has not been fulfilled, and he istherefore very angry with them. He 
forgets, that there cannot be love on one side only, and that whatever his powers 
may be there is great difference between him and the Maharani. His Honour 


does not constitute the Government of India, and it is therefore unjust and — 


improper for him to claim it that disloyalty consists in adversely criticising 
his acts. When Switzerland was under the rule of Germany, the German 
Governor Gesler had a post with his cap on it set up in a bazar and required 
all people to salaam to his cap. Inthe same way Sir Charles wants all people 
to salaam to his cap on pain of being called disloyal But nobody will in 
these days take this meaning of the word disloyal. According to the Dar- 
jécling correspondent of the Statesman newspaper Sir Charles did not in the 
course of his conversation with Mr. Blathwayt call the Bengalis disloyal. 
He asked the latter not to publish any account of the interview without 
first showing him the proofs. A proof was accordingly sent to him, but 
before it was returned corrected the account of the interview was published. 
If so, His Honour can give a denial through the Pioneer or the Englishman. The 
fact is, it is very improper for a ruler to call his subjects disloyal, for the term, 
when used by a ruler in reference to his subjects, conveys as much opprobrium 
as the term unchaste when used by a husband in reference to his wife. But 
this word is now being so often used in connection with the people that the 
latter have ceased to attach any meaning or importance to its use. People 
here pay due respect to Government and its servants, and consider it dero- 
gatory to themselves not to pay them such respect. As regards their rulers, 
they should bear in mind that in all civilised countries the acts of the officials 
are open to criticism at every step, and they should not therefore get into a 
Tage at seeing their acts publicly criticised. People say that Sir Charles wanted 
to terrorise Bengalis into abject subjection like the Punjabis and the Hindu- 
stanis, and having failed to do so, has become their enemy. 
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HitavVaDI, 
Oct. 26th, 1894. 


SAMAY, 
Oct. 2oth, 18y4, 
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26, The Hitavadi of the 26th October refers to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 


4 conversation with Mr. Blathwayt, and makes the 
The Lieutenant-Governor to ° ° as 
Mr. Blathwayt. following observations : 


His Honour’s first grievance is that Messrs, 
Caine, Wedderburn and others often interfere in the affairs of India. It ig no 


wonder that His Honour should dislike this interference, for but for this inter. 


ference his jury notification would not have been withdrawn, his -Mufassa] 
Municipalities Bill would not have been altered, and he himself would not 
have been required to offer an explanation in the Phillips affair, or inthe matter 
of Mr. Radice’s promotion. ‘Though the officials can still act lawlessly, still 
they have to conduct themselves now with some amount of caution, and this 
is owing to Parliament’s interference in Indian affairs. So, Sir Charles Elliott 
has, like many other oppressive officials, found fault with Messrs. Caine, Wedder- 
burn and other distinguished men. 


His Honour’s second grievance is that Bengalis and Bengali papers are 


disloyal and discontented. They do not appreciate Government's good acts, 


and find fault with it even when it does the people a good turn. His Honour 
said—‘* Till [ came to Bengal I never occupied a position where I was not 
reyarded as the ma bap of the people.” | 

His Honour is truly the ma bup of the people, and his acts evoke the loftiest 
fecliugs of veneration towardshim! The people will never get a ruler so 
devoted to their good. Now, will His Honour say at what time before he 
came to the country of the Babus, he was regarded by the people as their 
ma bap? Without evidence to substantiate it, the people of Bengal will not 
believe this. They have not yet learnt to accept his statementsas gospel truths. 
There is no help if this plain-speaking displeases this ma bap of the people. 


ale has called Bengalis disloyal, but will he explain what ioyalty is? If he 


likes to hear himself called Auzoor malik, huzoor ma bap, he should spend all his 
time among his chaprasis and orderlies, and not come in contact with educated 
people. According to an English statesman, whose shoes Sir Charles is not 
worthy even to touch, true loyalty consists not in rendering blind obedience 
to the Sovereign, but in trying to lighten his responsibilities by means of an 
intelligent criticism of his administrative policy. Does His Honour possess 
manliness enough to understand this? ae 
His Honour is very much displeased with the native press. According to 
him ‘the native press is nothing if it is not against Government, no matter 
what that Government may be.” ‘This is not true ; for the native press praised 
sevoral Licutenant-Governors of Bengal, suchas Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir Jolin Peter 
Grant, Sir Ashley Eden, Sir Richard Temple, &c. It even praised the offic:ating 
Licutenant-Governor Sir A. ?. MacDonnell: Sir Charles works as hard as three 
beasts of burden, and yet, in consequence of his acts, he gets not praise but 
dispraise. As His Honour treats the people like his children, he may very well 
be called their ma bap. When at a certain time the crops failed, and the people 
cried for food, like an affectionate father he told them to live on fesur. 
And why should not the people be moved by such a display of sympathy 02 
his part ? Various other acts of His Honour, such as the jury notification, 
increase of taxation by means of the new Municipal law, making provisions for 
good drinking water in places suffering from scarcity of food, also make him 
act as the true ma bap of the people In all seriousness such an oppressive, 
whimsical and hard-hearted Licutenant-Governor never came to this country: 
and he is angry with the people simply because they have found him out. 
27. The Samay of the 26th October refers to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
- ms conversation with Mr. Blathwayt, and remarks 48 
ee et Me Ele. 
yt. 
The writer is sorry to sce Sir Charles Elliott 
follow the example of Sir Lepel Griffin in condemning the native press. The 
writers in that press write boldly in order to explain the real state of things 


to the Licutenant-Governor, and it is their misfortune that His Honour mis- 
construes their plain-speaking. 


_ Are Bengalis to blame sinply because they question the soundness of 
His Elonour’s 


| ours policy in making puppets of the judicial officers by requiring 
them to decide a preseribed number of cases within prescribed hours ? There 
8 not va single native of India who does not regard the English as his ma bap 
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and the arbiter of his destiny. But the Lieutenant-Governor may still go 
unpraised in Bengal for doing acts which will possibly be warmly appauded in 
the Sonthal Parganas. Many of his acts are prompted by a desire to do good to 
the people, but they do not nevertheless conduce to the people’s good. He 
wanted the Deputy Magistrates to dispose of petty cases promptly, and the result 
is that they often refuse to entertain complaints for serious offences. A poor 
woman comes to the Sub-divisional Officer and says that so and so forcibly 
entered her hut and beat her severely. Her mukhtar charges the accused 
under sections 448 and 323 of the Penal Code, but the Magistrate, with a view 
to lightening his own work, grants summonses under sections 447 and 352. 
As a consequence, the poor woman cannot get summonses on her witnesses, and 
her case is dismissed for want of evidence. This style of trying cases sum- 
marily may please Bheels and Sonthals; it cannot please the cducated 
Bengalis. If the Lieutenant-Governor had abused the Bengalis after carefully 
considering the consequences of his own acts, they would havo had no ground 
for complaint. Docs His Honour take credit also for having ordered tho. 
abolition of Jury trial ? 
28. ‘The Sanjivant of the 27th October refers to the story told in an English 


, 7 newspaper that, in the opinion of the Licutenant- 
Sir Charles Elliott on the elu- Governor of Bengal, discontent and disloyalty are on 
cated natives. ° ) ; : 
the increase among the educated natives of India, 
and says that nothing canbe a matter of greater regret than this belief of the 
authorities that education is making the natives disloyal. It is owing to this 
belief that many Englishmen in India are viewing with disfavour the spread of 
education among the people of this country, and have begun to look upon the 
educated natives as the enemies of the British Empire. But there is history, and 
history says that there can be no more erroneous belief than this. Does not the 
history of British rule in India prove that it is popular ignorance more than 
education that is the source of greater danger to the empire? Was not the 
Sepoy Mutiny a result of blind ignorance? Education enables its recipients to 
appreciate the beneficent effects of British rule, and makes them admirers of 
that rule. Itis time that the authorities divested their minds of this erroneous 
belicf, and learnt to consider the matter with calmness. 

There is no political disloyalty among the people, but they are getting 
discontented with their own lives. The reason of this is that while education is 
developing their mental capacities and inspiring them with high hopes and 
aspirations, they find no field for the exercise and application of their powers. 
Commerce and the arts might give full employment to the developed faculties 
of an educated people, but. owing to their own lethargy, and the indifference and 
short-sightedness of their Government both these sources of employment are not 
as yet opened out to them ; and thousands of the educated sae: of the country 
have therefore to look to service as their one only mcans of livelihood ‘The 
country’s poverty is thus increasing, and the poor are naturally on bad terms 
with themselves. It were far better if instead of considering their duty done 
by indulging in fruitless regrets and expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
educated natives, Sir Charles Elliott and the other officials devised some plan 
for curing the country of the sort of discontent that really pervades it. 

29. The same paper has the following :— 


Th anecais ot tae Details In his speech at the Civil Service Dinner at 
Otel Mateias Dane yo" Darjeeling, Sir Charles Elliott talked enthusiastically 


about the esprit de corps in that service. Yes; it is 
perhaps for the sake of this esprit de corps that the Lieutenant-Governor considers 
it a crime to punish offending Civilians. But however enthusiastically His 
Honour may speak of this esprit de corps, everybody knows that ho loves only 
those Civilians who oppress the natives, and dislikes those who cannot please 
him by agreeing with him in his opinions. 

Mr. Cotton, who also spoke, gave expression to very different sentiments. 
Hisnoble words breathed love for the whole people of this country, whilst his 
master's-words breathed love only for the members of his service! 

30. The Sulabh Vaintk of the 29th October says that Mr Power and 
.Mr. Wilhams differed in their views of the native 
press, probably because the former lived at Burd- 
wan, and the latter at Calcutta near Belvedere. 


Mr. Williams on the tone of the 
native press. 


Mr. Williams had also the advantage of receiving his inspiration from his 


SANJIVANI, 


Oct. 27th, 1894. 


SANJIVANI 
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DaINIK-O0O-SAMACHAB 
CHANDRIKA, 


Nov. Ist, 18094. 


UTKALDIPIKA, 
Sept. 15th, 1894. 


UTKALDIPIBA. 


UrIYA AND 
NAVASAMVAL, 


Sept. 26th, 1594. 


UTKALDIVIKA, 
Sept. 29th, 1894. 


UTKALDIPI Ka. 
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master, which Mr. Power had not. It is this that has made Mr. Williams such 
an able executive and judicial officer. 
31. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 1st November hag the 
“ following :-— 

The Lieutenant-Governor on the Sit Charles Eliott says that he had only public 
native press. good in view when he ordered Deputy Mayvistrates 
: to use despatch in the trial of criminal cases, We, 
too, never ascribed any motives to him. We only found fault with that order 
in consideration of the mischief which we knew it would be sure to produce, 
And Sir Charles’ locum tenens, Sir Antony MacDonnell, was, as a matter of fact, 
obliged to issue a circular, at the suggestion of the High Court, forbidding 
hasty trials. ‘The native press, the High Court, and Sir Charles’ locum tenens— 
all three discredited His Honour. Why then did he vent his spleen against the 
native press alone in the course of his conversation with tiie agent of Black, 
and White? But we can excuse the Licutenant-Governor. He has been several 
times put to trouble by the native press, and he is naturally angry with it. It 
is no wonder that-he stiould: abuse us, and that with a view to please him, 

officials like Mr. Williams should follow his example. 


Uriya PAPERS. 


32. The Utkuldipika of the 15th September is sorry to note that while 
European Volice Inspectors in Presidency towns 
are allowed conveyance charges in the event of 
their transfer from one thana to another, no Native Police Inspector is entitled 
to receive any such charge, and observes that such race distinctions are in 
direct conflict with the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation. 

33. Referring to the Resolution of Government on the working of the 
| District Boards in the past year, the same paper 
points out that the principle of spending all available 
sums on Primary kducation to the prejudice of the 
cause of secondary education is wrong and that District Boards should not be 
compelled to spend any particular sum on any particular branch of administra- 
tion. The matter should be left to the discretion of the District Boards, who 
are the best judges of what local wants are, and that any attempt to force any 
line of action on them would be to neutralise the effects of the workings of the 
principles of Local Self-Government, to foster and cultivate which the District 
Board were established. 

34, Referring tothe Resolution of Government on the formation of Village 
Unions in Bengal, the Uriya and Navasamvad of the 
26th September states that such Unions would be 
of great use to the people, but that it would be highly improper to impose a 
cess on them on that account. 

35. In a paragraph on Hindu and Musalman differences, the Utkaldipika 

of the 29th September suggests that such differences 

ae of guannene between and their consequences are mainly due to the want 

of impartiality on the part of Government Officers, 

whose cvident duty it is to hold the balance evenly between the two com- 
munitics. — | 

36. The same paper writes strongly against the proposal to abolish the 
Cuttack Survey School, and points out that out of 
237 Unriya students turned out of the school, about 
78 are in Government employ, about 20 are in the 
service of Municipalities and District Boards, and the remainder are in the 
employ of private gentlemen. Thus the school is of as much use to Govern: 
ment as to private individuals. If the students of this school could not be 
induced to work successfully under the present Settlement and Survey Officers, 
it was owing to different causes. That fact cannot therefore be used as an 
argument in favour of the abolition of a school, whose existence and services 
are valued highly by the Native community of Orissa at large. 
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